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AP8TPACT 

Ihls study investigated the interdependence of 
teacher and pui>ll behavior in the eleinentary school classroom. Phase 
I of the study provided toachers with opportunities to observe their 
own classroom behaviors and to learn )k>w these behaviors influenced 
the classroon learning environnent. A self -perceptions Index was used 
to measure the Impact of this training. Phase II of the study 
investigated the impact of systematic social skill training on the 
affective perceptions of children with varying social and cultural 
backgrounds. The Self -Percept ions Ini«« and a P««r Acceptance Index 
were used to measure the impact of this training. Results of phase I 
upheld the hypothesis that, oiven the opportunity to examine, 
discuss, and model behaviors, teachers would manifest behaviors which 
would increase the positive self • perceptions of their students. 
Results of Phase ll showed that increased peer acceptance decreased 
the self -acceptance level of the students. (Two cages of references 
are included.) (BPB) 
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iN'j'i:oi)L en O.J 



Tnu ini.ri personal i<j I at icu-w. i p.; bol-..i'cn .^upils, 

orcj.iai /.at iun oC . • J .miv^h Lary lic.io.)] c J rou:-„s . i:u..-cvcr, ..n 
cxdminaLion i::'' uiui^ • i .; Lcii.^iir.^j - ..li'i jm :.i ../i o i'^ •..■;.i<.-n 
triOUti- Lo po:iiLivo inl crp^.r:iona.L id ati '.iJ.ii;\-. i.^ co;;.,j;iLy 
neglect .>ti in tiic pruf er^sional pr>-paraLic)i, oi u.-.icn.Tii a;ui 
in the orni?.] education of pupils. 'Jhis 3tuay pi-po-ou to 
syBtomaLically xntorvano on uotn popuiatioas wiua inter- 
personal skill trainincj. 

A basic asauniption of the interpersonal sr.ill train- 
ing was that the quality of the clas.Trooni interactions is 
largely dependent on the socio-cultural unduMrstanuings of 
the participants (Henry, 1939; Leacock, 1:^69; Past. 1970). 
in the absence of such undorstandingu , toacher.s may be em- 
ploying classroom techniques which arc innpproi-iiate for 
the socio-cultural groups with which they are worriing. For 
example, the opinions of teachers concerning the loarniny 
ability of children were found to be based more in observed 
socio-cultural factors than in intellectual potential. 
Further, teachers' opinions wore also found to oe ref.lactcd 
in observable differential behaviors. (Wrookovcr, l^oj; 
Rist, 1970; Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968). 

Further, teachers isolated in self-contained claps- 
rooms are necessarily denied opportunities fov feedback re- 
garding the effectiveness of their classroom interactions. 
They are unable to observe the techniques utilized by their 
peers as a rooasure against which to assess ther.ioelves . In 
addition, the low visibility which is character: t; tic of 
elementary school classrooms generally precluacis opportunities 
for any systematic and meaningful outside evaluation (Conen, 
1972; Miles, 1967) . 

Another dimension of effective classroom learning 
environments is pupil-pupil interactions is they relate to 
the informal classroom social structure (Cohen 1972) . 

Children from varying cultural and socio-eccnonic 
bac)cground8 are expected to learn, at one and the sa^^r- time, 
the necessary acceptable social skills and the required 
cognitive behaviors. This expectation is neld despite the 
fact that the former may be a prerequisite to the latter. 

In addition, those children v;hose behavior is un- 
acceptable to the prevailing group norm must somehow learn 
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systematical ly or tiirouc^h trial uful crrc)!- vncouiiti-' j-:. . ^li 
the iLjnrniruj occurfi tluootjii trial and "I'ior, L*io cniJd':^ 
pcrcojiticjns iii^ v;urL;i anu iii.s ctoir.; jtjtLiu.v aro ;;icKJi]icU, 
often with cio ; r invjntal consequences ior tiio cnilci':; vhIu- 
cational experience . 

Thui^ , at least part of tlu? ans\/cr to the problem 
of uffoctive classroom i litcract Ion::, laay li.- in i->roviai:iy 
botn teachers and t^upiis with opi>C)rLuni tiei; to ieaiJi now 
their behaviors influence the behavior of oliiers. (Brown, 
197?; Henry, 1959). For pupil behavior affects teaclior 
behavior which in turn affects pupil Icarniny. (Coiicn, 
1972) . It was with this interdependence of these classsroom 
interactions with which this study was concerned. 



PRODLKM STATLIIENT 



Phase I of the stv.dy was designed to provide 
opportunities for teachers to examine their own classroom 
behaviors and to understand how these behaviors influence 
their classroom social climates. Phase II provided children 
with opportunities to explore the dynaiaici: o'i classroom 
group life and learn the techniques of effective intcriction. 
The impact of the two approaches was evaluated by observing 
changes in the affective perceptions of elementary sciiool 
children. 



PHASE I 



Phase I of the study proposed to provide teachers 
with opportunities to observe their own classroom behaviors 
and to learn how these behaviors influence the classroom 
learning environment. In particular, the present study 
investigated the impact of teacher examination, discussion 
and behavior modeling opportunities on the reported self 
perceptions of their pupils. The major hypothesis of this* 
phase was stated as follows: 

Given opportunities to examine, discuss and model 
behaviors, teachers will manifest behaviors which result in 
increased positive self perceptions for che pupils in their 
classrooms . 
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TiiQ insorvi cu» ;orogram v.a i conLluctoci la 'jrK^un c-lc- 
monlary school sr.Micincj :.r. Vircjiniu.* I'r.e clorv^nLvivy sciicol 
pop.r»c/tion :u:r\v3orua a^>proxiir.ato 1 y iTonv lumfij'od, v;it:a a racial 
bnlcincc of fij'ty-onu ;.urcGnt blajk and loily-ni:ic ^^L,»r;:oat 
white:. All ^ourtooii ij!)c.]c toacners of rji/^doi* c^nw! tiirou^h 
sixi vjhich includufi onu toachcr of an \jnjr.-:uo(^ intorrvjcii ate 
clacB, pr.rtici.patud in the tralniny pj oyr..i:u. 

P.eqardincj the teacher charactorist vcs , uhroo of tiio 
fourteen v/ore black and the remaininy el^^von vrere white. 
Thirteen teaciiern held a bachelor's degree, and om^ aad 
earned a normal school certificate. Tht; majoriLy of teachors 
were twenty through thirty years of aye; two wore approacniny 
retirement. Their teaching experience ranged fron^ one year 
(three teachers) to more tnan twenty yefirs (two teaciiors) . 
However, the majority had between three and four year of 
teaching experience. 

The program was initiated at an orientation session 
held in the spring of 1971. The topics chosen for the six 
weekly training sessions, designed to provide soc io-cultura L 
understandings, were; (1) Interdependence of afioctive 
and cognitive behavior; (2) Peer interactions and group inter- 
actions; Self-perceptions and how they pre lenrned; (3) Adult 
interactions with children; the cf *:oct of certain behaviors 
on the behavior of others; (4) The antecedents of teaching 
problems; effective learning climates and the iocus of control; 
(5) Self in r^elation to others; systematic instruction in 
socialization skills; and (6) Evaluation of the training 
sessions . 

The content of the training sessions was operationalized 
through teacher observation, discussion and analysis oi video 
tapes made in the individual classroon^s . All teachers voluii- 
teered for the classroom video-tapings . A split screen 
presentation permitted the simultaneous observation of the 
teacher and her pupils. After each tape had been reviewed, 
each teacher was provided a private critiquing session during 
which only the teacher's positive teaching behaviors were noted. 
At the conclusion of the private session, the teachers were 
asked to share their video tapes with their colleagues at the 
inservice sessions. It should be noted that none of the 
teachers refused to do so. 



♦This research was supported by the Consultative Resource 
Center for School Descgration, University of Virginia, 
CharlottCFville, Virginia, 197J . 



By pr(»vi.dinc; fcoduack onJy or. ;jo,jiLivc toacniny 
bc'haviori^ I it v;af^ reaso/icJ tii^i'^ tcuc.\.n-3 v;':)uJd incruaiic tiic 
inciuciivj'^ thor^f.' po.':iLivo bclMiVion^ aJr.^raCiV in r roprtH.oirca 

and i ncc«r}'orat: J those pc../>i ui vc- bciia :>rs .Jt:;:,or..a »-cao J by 
their coJ j eayiioi^ , (liaudura i i.oss , J/JOi); handura, BlanciiarJ 
& Rittor, 1970). Kounin'ri (Vj'/O) obn^:rvationai catugoricG , 
"alert^ivj," "accoiritubility /' and "format" \.-or(j used in 
conjunction v/ith tc^aciiing tccn.iiquos rccoifir.ujriuccl for the 
educationally di^^ a J vuntagc?<l chila. Particularly ^ti^jssod 
was not only the quality ot the teacher's mtoractiono v/it.i 
pupils but the noinbor of children v;ith wnom the teaciier inter- 
acted. (Dimitroff, 1969; Leaccck, 1968; Rist, 197C). 

In order to examine the impact of the teacher training 
experience on the pupil population, a Self -Percept ions In^^^ex 
was administered to approximately two hundred and forty pupils 
in grades three through six. This index was described as 
follows : 



Self -Percep t ions Index , The items were based in 
part on the rationale presented in the Virginia Edu- 
cational Needs Assessment (1970-71.) . In addition to 
psychologically based items, socijlogical aiid cultural 
measures of classroom climate weie included (icLst, 
1970) . The pupil behavi ors were classified into three 
areas : 

(A) SeJf to peers - the pupil's perceptions of 
his pupil -pupil interaction effectiveness . 

(B) Self to teacher - the pupil's perceptions of 
his pupil-teacher interaction effectiveness. 

(C) Self to task - the pupil's perceptions of his 
effectiveness in (1) study hcibits, and (2) 
school tasks. 



Ten items were included in each of the three areas, 
for a total of thirty items. 

Pre-post administrations of the Self-Perceptions 
Index were conducted one week previous to cind one week fgllowin 
the training sessions to determine changes which may have 
occurred as a result of the training program. 



Analysis and Findings 

A one way analysis of variance design was used to 
determine any significant wean changes in the Self-Perceptions 
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Indox v/hich occurred bt;t\voon pre and posit tostinys. Tiio 
data were analyzed by c^racla lovciii three- four, fiv.)-si>:, utid 
throc-^'ix (total group) for the Total Tc:;t of L'c] C-Pc.-rciiptions 
and the thrcr/. ireuir.: ^ (A) Self to Poor:?, (3) ScJl l.o 'Joaci;or, 
and (C) Snlf to Task. 

It v:as found tr.at pupils in gr£?dos 3-6 showed a signifi- 
cant qain bctv^een the pro-tost (33.9) and the post-test (35.02) 
means in the s\ibtei:>t area, Self to Peers (V 6.02, p < .05). 
In addition, grade level 3-4 showed significant rr.ean gains on 
the Total Test of Self Perceptions in the areas, Self to Peers 
and Self to Teacliers. On the Total Test the mean change be- 
tween the pre- test (105.1) and the post- test (110.1) was 
significant at the .05 level (F = 6.83). On the subtest area, 
Self to Peers, the mean change from 33.5 to 35.4 v:as significant 
(F = 5.66, p < .05). A significant mean change was also 
observed in the area. Self to Teacher (pre-test mean = 34.2, 
post-test mean = 36.5, i = 8.68, p < .01). Wo significant 
mean gains were observed for grade level 5-6 or in the subtest 
area. Self to Task, flowever, pre-test meeins were observed 
to be relatively higher in Self to Task area. For t.hc total 
group the pre-test mean (Self to Task) was 37.8 as opposed 
to the pre-test means of 33.9 (Self to Peers), 34.2 (Self to 
Teacher) . 



PHASE II 



The findings of Phase I suggested that when teachers 
receive positive feedback concerning their classroom behavior 
they are in a much better position to build positive self 
concepts in their children. Another dimension of effective 
classroom learning environments is pupil-pupil interactions 
as they relate to the informal classroom social structure 
(Cohen, 1972). For this reason, the second phase of the 
study investigated the impact of systematic social skill 
training on the affective perceptions of children of varying 
social and cultural backgrounds. The major hypothesis of 
Phase II was stated as follows: 

Given opportunities to explore the dynsunics of group 
life, discuss the consequences of differential behavior and 
examine alternatives to the satisfaction of their needs 
children v;ill evidence a greater acceptance of themselver 
£Uid their classmates. 



ERIC 
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P roc'culure r. 

Vhe uu-oyram of syf^tomcitic social skill training for 
children v;t;s conductoa during tha fjchcol year l'J71'7:^ in 
the liar.o. sotting as Phas;c I, Tiie sano teacher !>opulation 
prcvailoJ -..-ith the exception of two tcjcichors in gracics 3-^6, 
and throe tcucnurs in gracios 1-2, 

The program was designed to provido childrcij with: 

1. Classroom opportunities for children to explore 
tho dynamics of cli^ssroom group life and learn 
tha techniques of effective interaction with 
others , 

2. Small group opportunities for children to 
discuss and learn the differential consequences 
of cognitive, affective, and social behaviors, 

3. Individual opportunities for children to 
examine and adopt more productive alternatives 
to the satisfaction of their needs. 

The specific activities were performed by two ele- 
mentary school counselors, tv;o days per week during the period 
from October, 1971 - April, 1972. Group guidance, group 
counseling, and individual counseling sessions were held 
with the children on such topics as; getting along with 
others, respecting the rights of otliers , how to make friends 
and personal responsibility. 

In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the social 
skill training for children, the Self Perceptions Index 
(described above) and a Peer Acceptance Index were admin- 
istered to pupils in grades 3-6 in October, 1971 and March, 
1972. The Peer Acceptance Index is briefly described as 
follows : 

Peer Acceptance Index > This instrument was designed 
to obtain a measure of the aegree of acceptance or rejection 
of a pupil by his classmates. Each pupil was rated on a 
five-point scale by each of his classmates; a pupil's individual 
score was a composite of his classmate's ratings. The degree 
of socialization or likeability among pupils was evidenced by 
a classroom or group average . 

In addition, the teachers rated each of their pupils 
on her perceptions of a child's competence based on sociali- 
zation skills with peers, teachers and expected academic 
perfomiance. Each pupil was also identified by race, socio- 
economic status and sex. 
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An a ly m is and jjjvjj r^qs 

Table I prcsonts a summary of t:ho closr:riptivo data 
for the ulfoctivo i ns Lr unicnt-i; , Peer ;.cccpuar.cc. Ci^*a inoli Vc.v- 
ccptions. Tho datu aro preBented for pre-tost ctOiranis*.ratioii 
(basclino dato) unci for the pose-test aciminis^r citxon^m 
Mauh. Tho data arc classified: Total, 3c>: , Race, SOv;io- 
economic Level and Crade Level. The classification, Total, 
refers to those pujals in urader. 3-6 v;hc . r^cont for 

both the pre-tcst administration in October anu the post-test 
administration in March- 

\ correlated t test was used to deterniinc the signifi- 
cance of any mean changes between the pre- test and post-test 
means. The results of the tests of significance for the 
several classifications are presented in Table II. 

It can be observed from Table II that the pre-pot^t 
mean comparisons were significant for pupils ii grades 3-6. 
In general, a significant mean gain was observed for tlie 
Peer Acceptance Index; however the mean loss in measured 
Self Perception was also significant. 

Further, it can be observed that significant mean 
gains in Peer Acceptance were made by pupils classified in 
the low socio-economic group, by pupils in grade level 
5^6, by girls and by black pupils. The data analysis was 
not generalized to a multiclassif ication analysis of variance 
design because in the implementation of the study, it was 
not possible to randomize or control for differential treat- 
ment effects. The counselors were requested to hold a 
greater number of sessions with pupils from the lower socio- 
economic status and grade level 5-6. However, the data 
suggest that the mean gain in Peer Acceptance observed for 
black pupils is in fact a concomitant of socio-^economic 
level, i.e., of those pupils classified into the low-socio- 
economic group, 71 percent were identified as black and 29 
percent as vmite. These figures are in contrast to the 
percentage breakdown in the middle socio-economic group, 
24 percent black pupils and 76 percent white pupils. 

Those groups which experienced a significant gain 
in Peer Acceptance (Iow-soclo economic level, grade level 
5-6, girls and black pupils) also experienced a significant 
decrease in Self PerceptioxiS . Significant losses in the 
measure of Self Perception^ were also observed to a generally 
lesser extent for males, the middle socio-economic group, 
grade level 3-4 and white pupils. 

In general, there was a greater congruence between 
post measures of Peer Acceptance and Self Perceptions than 
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TABLE J.I 



Total Group - Grades 3-0 



t-ratio 



df 



Tost 

I. 
II . 



Poor Accoptynco 
Self Pcicuptionc 



(Total) 
Sex 



Test 

I. 
II. 



Peer Acceptance 

Self Perceptions (Total) 



1.82* 

•3.10*''' 



187 
187 



Female 
t-ratio df 



2.60** 
-2.63** 



Socio-Economic Level 



87 
87 



Male 
t-ratio df 



- .22 99 
-1.83* 99 



Test 

I. 
II. 



Poei- Acceptance 

Self Perceptions (Total) 



Low Middle 

t-ratio df t-rati o df 

2.12* 99 .83 79 

-2.27* 9S -2.05* 79 



Grade Levels 



Test 

I. 
II. 



Peer Acceptance 

Self Perceptions (Total) 



3&4 
t-ratio 



df 



.32 96 
-2.23* 96 



5&6 

t-ratio df 

2.56** 90 

-2.14* 90 



Race 



Test 

I. 
II. 



Peer Acceptance 

Self Perceptions (Total) 



Black 
t-ratio df 

2.44** 96 
-1.97* 96 



White 
t-ratio df 

.26 90 
-2.44** 90 



t-ratio* ■ significant Leyond .05 level, one-tail test 
t-ratio** = significant beyond .01 level, one-tail test 
df = degrees of freedom 

Note: Because of the few pupils (7) classified and tested in 
the upper middle socio-economic group, this group was 
omitted from the presentation. 
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was observed botv;ccn the relationships betv.^con pre nvJiu^urcs. 
The Pocii son correlation coc^fiicicnl between tlic Pec^r AccopttiiACt. 
and Self Pt:i*coj-ti ons on }ue-tost ni'-^ *ASure,^ wu; r - • 17^16 , 
n - 183^ sig..uO!). The re lationc-;hip betv;e'.;ji post ir-c^isur'-JS 
incroused to r ^ .268.5, n 183, ,001* Greater conrruoiici 

was observed for males, middle socio-ecoauinic level, yi.idc 
level 3-4, makes, axid v;liite pupils, 

A multivariate analysis v;as run to determine tlio 
relative contribution of pupil chcaracteristics and teacher 
ratings on the child*s Self Perceptions (SPSS, 1970). The 
independent variables were defined as (1) grade, (2) sex, 
(3) intelligence, (4) race, (5) socio-economic statUL^, 
(6) Peer Acceptance, (7) Teacher Ratings. The criterion 
varicible was defined as the total score of Self Perceptions. 
The significant contributors to Self Perceptions observed 
were : 



Independent Variables nult'.ple R Beta df F 

Teacher Rating .44656 .36248 1,126 31.38 

Peer Acceptance .45957 .12609 2,125 16.73 

(Grade, Sex, I.Q.) .46871 Significant contributors 



The major contributors to a child's reported Self 
Perception v;ere Teacher Rating and Peer Acceptance. Tne re- 
maining three variables contributed to a lesser extent in 
descending order, grade, sex and I.Q. 

The validity of the Self Perceptions test was further 
examined by a factor analysis (SPSS, 19 70) . A varimax 
rotated factor matrix, after rotation with Kaiser normali- 
zation, identified three factors: Self to Self, Self to 
Others, and Self to Culture. The relationship of the seven 
independent variables to each of the three factors were 
examined by a multivariate cuialysis. The major contribution 
to each of the three dependent variables. Self to Others, 
Self to Culture and Self to Self are presented below. The 
remaining significant contributions are listed in descending 
order. 



I«0«# ><*ico, GrAda) .2947!^ 

B« l>oponUunt vari.4bi<. t Solf to Cultuic 

Pcor Accept oiiCi; .16207 
(Svx, Tcuchor Rating, 

Socio'OCQOocRic) .22140 

C. Dop#ndiint variables tell to Solf 

Crada .11300 
(Poar Accept ano#, box, lUcif, 1 .0« # 
ltocio-ocx»nonic, Toachcr Rating) .2S171 



Tha taachcc Rating of a child was found to be a 
significant contributor to the jhild^a perceptions. Bolt to 
Others. I'oor Accoptanoa was obsarvod to raiato significantly 
to tha child *s parcoptions, talf to Cult 4ra. Th«rsa relation* 
ships suggost that toachar parcoptions and pcor acccplanco 
MY bo critical to Modifying Salf Porrvptiona in rvl^tion* 
ship to othars and to culture. Paroaptiona of Salf s^y bo 
worm stabla, ralatad to grada* 



•UNNAmr 



In gofiaral, tha fi.idinga of thia at«idy indicata that 
tha accial atructura of alasMntary aohool ciaaarooM can ba 
altarad by ayataiMtic intcrvantion attasipta which prov:da 
oppurtunitiaa for tha participanta to laam sora ai>out thasi* 
aalvaa and othara. In particular, it waa found that ^han 
taachart anaaiina tha antaoadanta of bahavior frop a aocio- 
cultural parapactiva, thay will altar thair own bahaviora 
to tha astant that tlia ahildran with %#hon they intaract 
will porcaiva thaaiaalvaa »ora poaitivaly. In addition, trhain 
ehildran ara providad ai»ilar opportunitiaa thay will parcaiva 
oaoh othar »ora poaitivaly* 

Tha sia)or thaaia of Phaaa I of tha study hsld thst 
if taanhara ara gi van opportunitiaa to asasiina, Uiacusa and 
■odal oartain bahaviora that hava 4»aan Judgod to ba at fact i^ 



adoquato in their i- i.i'.io.^s with th.. i i ci.istrutfH .tna wxtii 
their te.i hern uit«r thcit Lca^'hcrii h..j expuricuc*- the 
4ici;viii< of vho in!.crvtc« tr.anin»j. vbo pupil-pupil and 
tc«chor-ini il i;it c i II : xor. focuu oi tJu- Lcac!.. i' it.uinin«j 
•csslon'i v.ou?d iiocrt to h«vo iaflucnccd tnc toaclior's Ktylo 
of interaction*. It w«s in thoto two area* Lh^t pupil* niaatj 
■ iynific.Mit gains, 'xtic oains rforo laoro pronounccsd for yrndo 
l«val 3-4 than for qrauo xovul S-t». Perhaps tho («i x furtriicu 
In siqaificont gains br.twosn ti»o two qrado lovcls Is attribut- 
•bio to youngor pupils bsing store easily infXuunced than 
oldur diildrcn. 

it should bo noted those Increased positive porci«pt xon? 
by the children occuriad despite ths f»«ct that there was no 
slpilar rhpng* obsoxvud for tho teachers* cxpressud porcoptionr. 
of their children. But noru isiportant ly , po&haps, the childrsjn 
were obs'irved to perceive thutocoivos more positively, even 
though tho cttlldrcn thesMelvcs were not directly involved in 
any proqraai of training. 

It was for this reason that Phaiie XI of the study was 
undertaken. If significant positive changes could occur for 
children in the absonca of any direct intervention, it should 
follow that greater changes could be ob^irveU in the presence 
of direct treatswnts. Therefore, the Major hypothesis for 
this phase of the stiidy held that the treatsnnts defined for 
the children would not only increase the degree of likeabillLy 
aaong the children in the clessrooa, but that the individual 
child's feelings of personal worth would be influenced 
positively. The findings were saicedf increased peer acceptance 
was found to be aooos^MAiod by decreased self acoeptanoe. 

In general, those groups of children who aade greater 

Tains in pour acoeptanoe were observed to sake greater losses 
n reported self perceptions. One explanation of this cir- 
ousMtanoe ooulJ be related to tAe increased oongruenoe observed 
bet«#een the child's acoeptarce of self and his acoeptanoe by 
his classMatea at the conclusion of the study. The discrcpar.cy 
bet«#een the child's perceptions of hinself and his class»ates* 

rerooptions of hin was relatively greater on the pre-test than 
t was on the post-test. 

This evidence oould indicate Uiat the wore one learns 
about others, the .'ess anxious one is to rttributv posit ivo 
attribute* to one's self. Those studies which have esa^in^d 
the accuracy of self concept have- o;ia3rved a d«icf case in the 



by chancj^'U in t.:*i. ur. Jorrt uJin j.s ui r.i-l,. 

Tho fin lintjc of this btutly ticrv^ i?ouyruont w)lh sucii 
projXiSi t ion.** . Th*. j rirciry -ir.;:>h..,^ i:i of 11. o r< unjclor • 
activities in * hu'-.t Ji v*.i. Lo i^roviuc op:Kirtuiii t > csi K>r 
chilUrcn to uiricrstand their own b<'havior xn relation tu 
othe rs • A concomitant of auch Icaiui'^gs coulci be the dc- 
vulopiv>nt of a ciiifcrcnt ftyotom of valuci^, and thereby a 
difforcnt nult report. If, in fact, thio rcJatlonship doo» 
•xIbL, thcfn tnc ifTiplcfnent:i;:ion of isynComatxc social »kill 
trainincj pro<jrain:> fur cluiuntary school chiidion soetua xmpliod. 

An oxasiination of tho findinc|ji conccxi.ud with '.he 
rslativo contribution of differing pupil chciractoristicB and 
teacher latincja on the child's solf perception indicated 
Toachcr HatincjS of puiiilu and Peer Acceptance licuren ai^ tnc 
groatoot contributors • Thi*reforo, in terms ol the nchool 
setting, it is the child's rslovant others; i.e., his teacher 
and his classmates, and not his grade, sex, or socio* 

•cononilc status, that make thm grsateat r^lativu contribution 
to a child's Solf Forcaptions of his olfoctivcMcss with othcrii 
and v/ith tho culture* 
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Tlvo activities of tho teacher irniorvico training 
sessions were designod to alter both um. or lal and inforsuil 
claasroosi social structuiu. There w«ii> ^ jetorsiifieU effort 
to intervene against the low visibilitv tch is characteristic 
of the so It-contained elosi^mtary *^ch<;oi c^oaaroosi and tu 
provide tho teachers with increased oppurt unit ios for feed- 
back regarding the effect ivonoss uf thexr ciassrooei inter- 
actions, Tho classrooui video taping^ aad tho private uud 
open group critiquing oossions with teachers aeesied to have 
accosiplished those objectives « 

Tho teachers* approhension concerning an invasion of 
their privacy was lossanod after their first taping and 
critiquing experiences. They were then willing to be taped 
without advance notico and they also requcstod that their 
tapes not only be nharud with tnoir peers but with admini- 
etrators, supervisors, and parents. It might be inferred 
frofli these obscrvar ioni* that the teachers* sense of personal 
oosi>otonce war increased. 



In ackiition, thu video taj c analys-v; i::)dicatc^: that 
behavior tr\o6iii^:i'^ nay a rfucc...,: : ul t ^-vj-iniiviv tor i.o lifyin^j 
tcuchcr- : upj 1 in t MMC* i or. . Vwit-M rl .iin t .?.:'jainq j> 'iuiviori^ 
wcro ici ntili*-^d a^; cffc;C».iV( , tac i. uciu i : ii.civ^asvd tiic 
incidence tMc-'.^e bci^aviorii in th<j m ruI, ^ Jit vidoo tjpiziyt:, 

A» muntionod carJicr^ thoiic t lavioris which 

wore identified ah effective were t h. to claosrooxn 

manciyijiat^ii t and loaciii:uj tcciinicju for Ihw rccio- 
culturally different* T)io increasod inciuc.^j^ of the ix>iii- 
tivcly sanctioned teaching behaviors seems to nave altered 
the pattern of relationships among the participants and thereby 
th« social climate of the classroota. 

The climate of feeling among the children was observed 
to increase in a positive direction. The number of children 
who were willing to asoign positive attributes to each other 
was greater at the conclusion of tho study than at the be* 
ginning. Thus, it would scorn that a child's classroom status 
can bo effectively modified by intervention attempts which 
involve his peer group. 

The multiplicity of variables and their interdependence 
siay presently preclude definitive stotoments coi^<?rning 
toacher*pupil interactions as they relate to ofi -uive learning 
envlronmuiics • ^mtt it docs seem rt:'^sonable to su jst that 
an individual ^ ^justment to a social system rc^* ires an 
uncksr^stanainq i^: that social systc^i. In the pre ace of such 
undexrstdr^inqs ciienges may be antuipatod not on.^; for the 
individual, buL for the social sysz^cm itself. 

In coBcluoion, the findincr> of this study rcromiAcnd 
that successful attempts to alter :he social climate of 
elementary school classroope accrue from considerations of 
the intordepomlence of the interactions of the participants. 
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